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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the activities of the Ounce of 
Prevention Fund, founded in 1982 as a public-private partnership to 
promote the well-being of Illinois children and families through 
various health and education programs. The Fund focuses its efforts 
on communities with limited resources, mainly in the Chicago 
metropolitan area. Among the Fund's major activities are: (1) the 
Toward Teen Health program, which operates 3 school-based adolescent 
health centers in Chicago, serving 3,000 teenagers; (2) 7 Head Start 
preschool programs in the Chicago area, serving 810 children; (3) the 
Parents Too Soon program, which works to deter teen pregnancy and 
support adolescent parents, offering workshops and classes to 41,000 
teenagers statewide; (4) the Center for Successful Child Development, 
a comprehensive, prevention-oriented health, education, and social 
service center for families of the Robert Taylor Homes public housing 
project in Chicago; (5) the Kids Public Education and Policy Project 
(Kids PEPP) , which advocates for policies benefitting children and 
families; and (6) various research and evaluation projects. A list of 
statewide sites and services, funding partners, and a financial 
s tat ement i s inc luded. (MDM) 
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The Ounce of Prevention Fund 



MISSION STATEMENT 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund, 
established in 1982, is a public- 
private partnership which pro- 
motes the well-being or children 
and adolescents by working with 
families, communities, ai, policy 
makers. Efforts focus on commu- 
nities with limited economic 
resources Recognizing the fami- 
ly's critical role in determining 
children's futures, the Ounce of 
Prevention Fund strives to 
strengthen family relationships 
and the family's ability to care for 
its members. Ounce of Preven- 
tion Fund programs are based on 
the conviction that it is more car- 
ing and effective to promote 
healthy child development than 
to treat problems later in life. 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund: 

• Initiates innovative prevention 
and early intervention programs 
in Illinois community organiza- 
tions, including churches, social 
service and child welfare agen- 
cies, mental health agencies, 
clinics, and schools; 

• Monitors, evaluates, and funds 
ongoing programs to shape and 
refine existing services; 

• Conducts research on basic 
issues in prevention and early 
intervention; 

• Designs and develops new pro- 
grams based on evaluation, 
research, and experience; 

• Provides technical assistance and 
training to community agencies 
within and outside the Ounce 
network; and 

• Advocates for public policies 
that enhance the healthy devel- 
opment of children, families, 
and communities. 
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In Memory 

Richard H. Needham 
1926-1993 

For six years, Dick Needham served as a 
member of the Ounce of Prevention 
Funds board of directors. As chairman of 
the communications committee, Dick 
worked hard to build the Ounces local 
and national presence and our public relations function. We'll miss 
hi m — his enthusiasm, his curiosity, his bright ideas, his wise coun- 
sel and, most of all, his tremendous goodwill and sense of fairness. 
This report is dedicated to his memory. 
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Partners for Change 




The Ounce of Prevention 
Fund was formed eleven 
years ago when the Pitrway 
Corporation joined forces with 
the Illinois Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services 
(DCFS) to develop a preventive 
approach to the growing num- 
ber of cases of child abuse and 
neglect and the rapid increase of 
children and families entering 
the states foster care system. 
Over the intervening years, the 
Ounce of Prevention Fund has 
formed many other partnerships 
with public private, and non- 
profit groups to develop, imple- 
ment, and advocate for innova- 
tive, new prevention programs. 
These collaborations have 
helped the Ounce to reach chil- 
dren early with intervention ser- 
vices that promote their social, 
emotional, and physical develop- 
ment and the healthy function- 
ing of their families. 

Today, many of our efforts 
focus on evaluating and refining 
our existing programs as well as 
developing new ways to do this 
work. As community violence 
grows, the implementation of 
prevention programs takes on 
even greater urgency. And, as 
community resources shrink, the 
need to maximize the impact of 
existing resources becomes vital. 
Through the steady and growing 
support of DCFS, along with 
that of other state and federal 
agencies, private foundations, 
corporations, and individuals, 
the network of Ounce programs 
has grown to serve more than 
6,000 children and families 
annually. 

It is virtually impossible to 
work in partnership with fami- 
O lies today without collaborating 

ERIC 




with the institutions that pro- 
foundly influence their lives. A 
social service agency teaming up 
with a housing authority may 
have been considered unusual in 
the past, but today it is com- 
mon. The recognition of the 
importance of health care con- 
tinues to widen beyond the field 
of medicine. Schools that con- 
centrated only on the business of 
teaching children now offer sup- 
port systems that reach out to 
the families and communities of 
their students. The Ounce works 
in close collaboration with these 
institutions as we attempt to 
meet the social and emotional 
needs of those whom we serve. 
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In the crusade to support 
families and children, no single 
agency is equipped to confront 
todays social issues alone. While 
state governments attempt to 
merge systems and coordinate 
efforts across departments, out- 
side organizations, foundations, 
and social service agencies plan 
in similar ways. As the Ounce 
begins Ko twelfth year, we value 
highly the relationships we have 
established with other groups 
concerned about children and 
families and the communities 
where we work. This report 
charts these relationships across 
our programs and highlights 
ways in which we work with our 
"partners for change. 0 The 
Ounce of Prevention Fund is 
dedicated to building on these 
relationships and forging new 
partnerships as we move ahead. 





Harriet Meyer 
Executive Director 

Irving B. Harris 
Chairman of the Board 
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Toward Teen Health 




In today's rapidly changing 
landscape of medical care, it is 
essential that adolescents have 
easy access to health services so 
they can safely navigate the 
complex risks of adolescence. 
Located in rhrec of Chicago's 
most economically distressed 
neighborhoods, the school-based 
adolescent health centers are 
often the only medical resource 
available whose services are 
strictly tailored to the needs of 
developing adolescents. 

More than 3,000 teens 
were enrolled to receive services 
last year. At the health centers, 
students are treated confidential- 




Through the Ounces partnership with 
Scholarship and Guidance Association, 
clinical social worker Edwin Johnson, 
ACSW, spends one day a week at DuSable 
High School providing group and individ- 
ual counseling Above, he confers with 
Patricia Rodgers-Jennings, longtime med- 
ical social worker at Du Sables 
Toward Teen Health center. 
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ly and at no charge by a full 
complement of staff, including a 
nurse practitioner, part-time 
physicians, a social worker, med- 
ical assistant, and health educa- 
tor. Conversations with any 
member of this interdisciplinary 
team may uncover needs in 
addition to the presenting prob- 
lem. This highly individualized 
care in the welcoming environ- 
ment of the health centers is 
largely responsible for their suc- 
cess. 

This past year, students 
made some 4,400 visits to the 
health centers and received first 
aid, general health care, immu- 
nizations, screening for sexually 
transmitted diseases, general and 
sports physicals, and mental 
health services. Students also 
received comprehensive health 
education, with an emphasis on 
HIV/AIDS prevention, on an 
individual basis as well as in 
small groups and school-wide 
classroom settings. Pregnant and 
parenting teens participated in 
prenatal services, nutritional 
counseling, Lamaze classes, par- 
enting classes, and family plan- 
ning counseling. 

The Toward Teen Health 
program also includes an after- 
school enrichment program for 
younger students not yet in high 
school: Peer Power, a prevention 
program for girls, and ADAM 
(Awareness and Development 
for Adolescent Males). In an 
effort to reach students early, the 



programs are offered to sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders in 
seven elementary schools that 
feed into the high schools which 
host our health centers. Work- 
ing in small groups after school 
and on a weekly basis over long 
periods of time — often two to 
three years — the teachers, along 
with our health educators, are 
able to develop trusting relation- 
ship with the students. Through 
discussion groups and planned 
activities, they focus on raising 
self-esteem, developing social 
skills, promoting school achieve- 
ment, and discouraging early 
sexual activity and other high- 
risk behavior. Small group set- 
tings like these offer the intima- 
cy and safety young adolescents 
need to discuss these difficult 



issues. 
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Head Start 




During the past year, as the 
nation increasingly focused 
on Head Start, the Ounce 
of Prevention Fund raised its 
voice in the national debate 
about the effectiveness of the 
program and its porential for 
expansion. We submitted policy 
recommendations to the Nation- 
al Head Start Task Force, pub- 
lished editorials, and devised 
new ways to improve the quality 
of our programs. 

Our seven Head Start pro- 
grams served 810 children in 
metropolitan Chicago this past 
year through half-day and full- 
day programs. The three sites 
that we directly operate run 
year-round and are clustered in 
Grand Boulevard, one of 
Chicago's most violent and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods. There, they provide 
part of a continuum of services 
to the families in our other pro- 
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Marty Hickman, retired CEO of Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Illinois, with 
children enrolled in the St. Paul Head Start program. 



grams located in and near the 
Robert Taylor Homes public 
housing development. 

Ounce programs offer 
opportunities for parent involve- 
ment that go beyond traditional 
Head Start activities. Participa- 
tion in these special initiatives 



helps parents gain work skills 
and move close to self-sufficien- 
cy. Career Paths for Parents pro- 
vides a chance to explore 
employment options and build a 
work history through entry-level 
jobs within Head Start* Four 
Career Paths graduates work as 



In the fall of 1991 Chicago Unit- 
ed launched a project to increase liter- 
acy through Family Learning Centers 
set up at four Head Start sites in Chica- 
go. Administered by the Chicago 
Department of Human Services and the 
Ounce, the program emphasizes both 
computer-assisted learning (using 
computers and software donated by 
IBM] and the interaction between par- 
ents and children working together to 
build literacy skills. Marty Hickman, 
who agreed to haue Blue Cross E Blue 
Shield be lead sponsor within the 
Chicago United membership, has con- 
tinued his inuoluement since his retire- 



ment last spring. He reflects on the 
project: 

'It's important to note that the 
computer piece is a unique piece, but 
it won't do the job by itself. R large 
part is to get the parents and children 
working together in a kind of mentor- 
ing relationship, and to enhance the 
parents' literacy to make that possible. 

'There's a real excitement on 
the part of the parents to enhance their 
literacy skills in order to get a job. so 
the program has components that we 
added on in order to help them with GED 
\\ T uirements and employment. So euen 
though we started with a master plan. 



it has been a uery liuing, auery 
dynamic process. 

"The collaboration with the 
Ounce has been key in seueral ways. 
They were players in the original con- 
ception of the project, they'ue helped 
manage programs at their sites, and 
they'ue giuen us aduice. Theprogram 
has been able to be so organic because 
they bring to it an expertise that is 
highly respected. There's been a con- 
stant flow of ideas and dialog on how 
to make the program work, how to 
enhance it. how to fin it if it's not 
going well." 
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Male Involvement Specialists 
with responsibility for involving 
fathers and other male relatives 
in their children's daily Head 
c * rt ~t activities. 

The Family Service Center, 
a research and demonstration 
program that provides intensive 
case management to fifty fami- 
lies at our St. Paul Head Start 
center, offers further opportuni- 
ties for parents. Funded through 
a special grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and 
Human Services, this program 
works with an array of commu- 
nity-based and governmental 
agencies and provides intensive 
support in the areas of literacy, 
employability, and substance 
abuse. The literacy component 
of the Family Service Center is 
provided by a special program 
funded through Chicago Unit- 
ed, a local civic and business 
organization (see boxes). 

While the Ounce remains 
committed to the Head Start 
model for enhancing child 
development, it is striving to 
increase the program's respon- 
siveness to the realities that fami- 
lies face in the 1990s. During 
the coming year, we will be 
working to expand our program 
to children ages zero to three, 
offer more full-day programs, 
and extend our reach to the 
homeless. 
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Toby Herr> lefty with 
Duane Eddy, a staff 
member at the 
St. Paul Family Ser- 
vice Center who 
works with the 
participant track- 
ing system. 




Last year. St. Paul's Family 
Seruice Center, which works to help 
Head Start parents deuelop job skills, 
implemented a participant tracking 
system ujiththe help of Project Hatch, 
an innouatiue research and seruice 
welfare-to-work program based in the 
Cabrini-Green public housing deuelop- 
ment and affiliated with the Erikson 
Institute. 

According to Toby Herr, Director 
of Project Hatch. 1 good tracking sys- 
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tern giues case managers 
the material they need to do good case 
management-who's participating, the 
leuel of participation, and so on. find 
it is also a research tool-who made 
progress and how. It will tell them on 
a monthly basis who went to work- 
shops, who used the computers, who 
attended the GEO program. It's a run- 
ning story of each person's seruice 
utilization ouer time, instead of a 
bunch of attendance sheets. It's one 
tool embedded in a conceptual frame- 
work of how you moue people into the 
mainstream, and it's a tool for imple- 
menting that framework." 



Parents Too Soon -tf 



During the past year, nearly 
4,000 participants received 
ongoing services in Parents 
Too Soon programs. Short-term 
workshops and classes reached 
over 41,000 teens statewide. 
These programs, funded 
through the Illinois Department 
of Children and Family Services, 
work to deter teen pregnancy 
and support adolescent parents. 
The Ounce served as fiscal 
agent, trainer, and technical 
assistance provider to 37 agen- 
cies serving extremely diverse 
urban and rural populations 
across the state — from Rockford 
south to Cairo and from Chica- 
go west to Moline. Programs are 
tailored to meet the particular 
needs of those they serve based 
on the belief that adolescents 
and their children are best served 
in the context of family, culture, 
and community. 

Twenty sites sponsored pri- 
mary prevention programs, 



which promote the healthy 
development of youth. While 
emphasizing abstinence from 
drugs and alcohol, encouraging 
school attendance, and discour- 
aging early sexual activity and 
other risky behaviors, prevention 
services are designed to build 
skills and self-esteem and foster 
healthy discussion among peers, 
as well as between adolescents 
and adults. 

To keep pace with changes 
in the demographics of the ado- 
lescent population in Illinois, 
the Ounce conducted a compet- 
itive bidding process for the 
delivery of Parents Too Soon 
(PTS) pregnant and parenting 
services. In response to a request 
for proposals issued in February 
1993, six new agencies joined 
the Ounce family. As a result, 
the Ounce forged new partner- 
ships in areas of the state that 
were previously underserved and 
expanded outreach to the Latino 



community. It also gave us the 
opportunity to strengthen the 
implementation of our program 
guidelines and ensure that pro- 
gram goals are met. 

PTS pregnant and parent- 
ing programs offer teens coordi- 
nated, comprehensive services 
that build on community 
strengths. Last year 26 sites pro- 
vided a range of services to prcg- 
nant and parenting teens, 
including prenatal care, home 
visits, parent support groups, 
developmental assessments for 
children, GED training and 
other educational opportunities, 
and child care. Program staff 
teach parenting skills, provide 
information about healthy child 
development, and emphasize 
and support healthy parent-child 
relationships. 

Heart to Heart, a program 
to help young mothers who may 
have been sexually abused as 
children protect their own chil- 
dren from abuse, is one of two 
innovative models developed by 
the Ounce for working with par- 
enting teens. The curriculum is 
currently being revised and test- 
ed at our sites. The Develop- 
mental Training and Support 
Program teaches program staff 
how to support the healthy 
development of the infant and 
strengthen the parent-child rela- 
tionship. This model has gained 
national recognition as an effec- 
tive way for home visitors to 
focus their work with teens in 
spite of the complex and often 
overwhelming immediate needs 
of these young families. 




Thelma Chandler (center left), coordinator of Family Focus-Auroras 
Primary Prevention program, and Beth Miller (center rear), community 
volunteer, present a variety of activities to keep interest high and build 
social and academic skills. 
C 
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Sterling Ryder. Director of the Illi- 
nois Department of Children and Family Seruices 
IDCFS). reflects on the relationship between his 
agency and the Ounce of Preuention Fund. 

"Without programs like the Ounce, there 
ujould certainly be more children in [the DCFSl 
system. They are addressing many of the issues 
that are at the heart of the problem-the impact of 
drugs, stresses caused by crime and uiolence. 
educational needs, and getting children ready 
for school 

"The Ounce does it at the grass roots 
leuel. They can't do much about tearing down 



DCFS's Sterling Ryder 
with Portia Kennel 
Parents Too Soon 
director 



public housing or reforming educa- 
tion, but they're a major factor in the liues of a 
lot of people. It's a model for what the state and 
federal gouemments haue to get actiue in doing. 
Gouemment needs to realize that you help people 
one at a time, you don't help 20. 000 all at once. 

"They are a major initiatiue in the preuen- 
tion area. DCFS has to face the fact that we haue 
hundreds of kids coming into foster care and not 
a lot of money left ouer for preuention actiuities. 
My job here is to build a better child welfare 
agency; that means we haue to build our capaci- 
ty on the preuention side, and that's what we get 
from the Ounce." 




Carolyn Bey Tolliver, a PTS home visitor at the Children's 
q Development Center in Rockford, helps Leesa Wood's daugh- 
£ J^J£ ter crawl and mom gets in on the fun. 
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Qf^T^i Th e Center for Successful 
V^JV^I7 Qiild Development 




Children from the CSCD 
program interact with an exhibit 
during Family Night at the 
Chicago Childrens Museum. 
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The first group of children to 
enter the Center for Success- 
ful Child Development 
(CSCD) reached school age and 
entered kindergarten in 1992. 
We marked this milestone by 
publishing "Beethoven's Fifth, 
an executive summary of the 
first five years of the program. 
CSCD remains committed to 
delivering comprehensive, pre- 
vention-oriented health, educa- 
tion, and social ser/ices to fami- 
lies in the Robert Taylor Homes, 
the nation's largest high-rise 
public housing development. 
The Center's efforts help chil- 
dren develop socially, emotional- 
ly, physically and cognitively so 
that they will thrive in school 
and help parents build on their 
own strengths to create stronger, 
more self-sufficient families. 

Designed to implement 
and enhance the strategies devel- 
oped over twenty years ago by 
pioneers in the field of early 
intervention in controlled 
research experiments, the six- 
year-old program now offers a 
full complement of early inter- 
vention services on site, tailored 
to the needs of individual fami- 
lies. These services include 
home- and center-based family 
support, maternal and child 
health, and early childhood edu- 
cation. Program activities are 
guided by the principle that a 
strong parent-child relationship 
is the key to successful, resilient 
child development. 

Home visitors are called 
parent-child advocates. They 
regularly canvass and work to 
forge trusting, personal relation- 
ships with families which arc 
essential to CSCD's success. 
They also provide the link to the 



team that builds around each 
family as they participate in the 
various services provided by the 
program. This interdisciplinary 
team, consisting of professional 
and paraprofessional staff with 
expertise in child development, 
social work, health and mental 
health, and substance abuse, 
meets regularly to assess families' 
progress and provides additional 
medical, mental health, or child- 
focused outreach and support 
when needed. 

This past year, CSCD was 
one of four family support pro- 
grams from around the country 
awarded a grant to conduct a 
small-scale evaluation by the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation. 
This three-year study will build 
on the results of a retrospective 
analysis completed last year. The 
analysis documents the program 
experiences of over one hundred 
families who participated in the 
program for at least two years 
and is being used to refine cur- 
rent and future intervention 
strategies and to inform policy 
recommendations. 
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CSCD teaching assistant 
Bernard Robinson with 
Nicholas Welch. 



Since 1989. CSCD 
families haue participated 
in actiuities at the down- 
town Chicago Children's 
Museum. In 1992, the museum 
launched the Taylor Project, a 
comprehensiue three-year initiative 
aimed at cultural enrichment, education, 
and employment opportunities for Robert 
Taylor Youth, and placed the pre-school 
component at CSCD. Actiuities include 
museum staff sessions at CSCD with chil- 
dren, monthly parent-child ditings to the 
museum, and inuoluement by CSCD par- 
ents and staff on the Taylor Project fidui- 
sory Committee Darchelle Garner 
described the goals of the relationship 

Uhen we began deueloping the 




Darchelle Gamer 
Director of Community 
Services at the Chicago 
Children s Museu m 



$ 4 Taylor Project two 
years ago. we 
knew the best 
way to go about an 
undertaking like that is by partnering 
with an organization already based there. 
We haue been able to incorporate the 
lessons already learned from the Ounce's 
experience with CSCD and to capitalize on 
their expertise 

"There haue been some areas that 
CSCD staff haue asked us to stress They 
wanted a thread of fifrocentrism running 
through euerything we do that will tie the 
families to their history They also wanted 
us to stress nutrition R creatiue approach 
to education is what this museum is all 
about " 
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Kids PEPP 



Through the Kids Public 
Education and Policy Pro- 
ject (Kids PEPP), the Ounce 
advocates for policies benefitting 
children and families and works 
to promote the use of prevention 
concepts within the state and 
federal human service delivery 
systems. Over the past year, 
through coalitions and direct 
public education efforts, Kids 
PEPP worked to ensure ade- 
quate funding for early child- 
hood education needs, reform 
welfare policies, expand federal 
and state support for quality 
child care, improve maternal and 
child health, and spearhead mea- 
sures which meet the needs of 
adolescent mothers and their 
children. 

The Problems Resolution 
Office (PRO) is another way in 
which the Ounce works to make 
government more responsive 
and the delivery of human ser- 
vices more effective. Through 
PRO, Kids PEPP staff conduct 
advocacy trainings for program 
participants and staff, resolve 
difficult individual case advocacy 
problems encountered by fami- 
lies in our programs, and analyze 
these cases for possible policy 
implications. The Governors 
Office is our partner in the PRO 
project and ensures access to 
top-level state agency staff who 
work with the PRO director to 
implement recommended 
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Kids PEPP staff Jackie Robinson, (standing, right) and Sheila Haennicke 
lead a training session with Head Start parent participants. 



Kids PEPP receiued grants from the Woods Charitable Fund and the Chicago 
Foundation for Women in support of its Welfare-to-Work flduocacy Project. This spe- 
cial project striues to empower parents receiuing public aid so that they can become 
effectiue aduocates for policies and programs that directly affect them. Parents and 
staff in the Ounce's Head Start and Parents Too Soon programs participated in lead- 
ership trainings and experiential learning actiuities addressing issues that mere 
identified by participants as barriers affecting their ability to moue from welfare to 
work. 



administrative policy and proce- 
dural changes that would make 
services more accessible to fami- 
lies. 

This past year, much of 
Kids PEPPs focus has been on 
federal welfare reform, specifical- 
ly on facilitating public aid 
recipients* movement from wel- 
fare to work. With the Work, 
Welfare, and Families Coalition, 
Kids PEPP successfully lobbied 
state legislators to change the 
child care payment system for 
certain programs to allow 
providers to be paid directly by 
the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Aid. This effort also helped 
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get the earned-income formula 
for welfare recipients revised in 
order to remove systemic disin- 
centives to work. 

On other fronts, Kids 
PEPP cosponsored, along with 
Voices for Illinois Children and 
a coalition of Illinois children's 
hospitals, a briefing and round- 
table discussion for new mem- 
bers of the state legislature. 
Nearly 30 legislators par- < 
ticipated in a program 
that focused on health, i 
early childhood educa- 
tion, special-needs chil- 
dren, and lifetime; 
learning. 




Research and Evaluation 



This past year, the role that 
research plays in developing 
and implementing Ounce 
programs expanded. By devising 
ways to quantify the behavioral 
changes we observe in children 
and families, we can better doc- 
ument the impact of our pro- 
grams. 

Our biggest challenge 
i' volves the creation of an effec- 
tive data collection system for 
our primary prevention pro- 
grams aimed at nonparenting 
young adolescents. These pro- 
grams target youth ac a period in 
their lives when interventions 
can be most effective. However, 
it is an exceptionally complex 
undertaking to prove that some- 
thing did not happen (pregnan- 
cy, for instance, or dropping out 
of school) as a result of a specific 
program. During the past year, 
we completed a process evalua- 
tion of the Tri-County Urban 
Leagues Teens Organized for 
Pride and Success (TOPS), a 
program in Peoria that works 
with elementary school children. 
Information gathered from this 
evaluation will be the corner- 
stone for the development of 
new guidelines for our statewide 
adolescent prevention programs. 

The research division also 
spearheads the development of 
information systems that serve as 
important management tools for 
program staff. We are refining 
computerized tracking systems 
so they will do more than count 




services that par- 
ticipants receive. 
Ideally, these sys- 
tems will teach us 
about the needs 
of our families 
and provide data 
necessary to the 
design of our 
programs. 

Finally, our 
research staff 
serve as the criti- 
cal link between 
the academic 
community and 
the real world of 
community- 
based programs. 
One recent ex- 
ample of this 
type of collabora- 
tion is a DeParl 
University study 
of adolescent 
risk-taking 
behavior. In 
another project 
the University of 
Chicago is inves- 
tigating issues 
related to attach- 
ment theory and 
parenti ng pat- 
terns of families 
at the Center for 
Successful Child 
Development. 
We hope thai 
our participation 
in these projects 
will further the 
knowledge of theory and inform 
practices in the fields of early 
childhood and adolescence. 




LaVome Robinson, Ph.D. (seated, left) with Sanndra 
Lightfoot, Director of Toward Teen Health, and 
Michael Sullivan, Director of Research and 
Evaluation at the Ounce 



The research diuision, along with clinic personnel and 
school staff connected to all three Toward Teen Health 
centers, helped coordinate a National Institute of Mental 
Health-funded study being conducted by Lata Robinson, 
Ph D . a psychologist at DePaul Uniuersity . Dr. Robinson is 
conducting surueys with freshmen and juniors at the three 
clinic schools and three comparison schools as part of her 
inuestigation of adolescent risk-taking among inner-city 
flfrican-flmerican youth. 
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Statewide Sites and Services 



Admlnisuitivc Offices 

188 West Randolph Street, 
Suite 2200 
Chicago, I L 60601 

1 West Old State Capitol Plaza 
Myers Building, Suite 716 
Springfield, IL 62701 



CHICAGO AREA 

Comprehensive 
ttmily Support Program 

The Center for Successful 
Child Development 

4848 South State Street 
Chicago, IL 60609 

Head Start Programs 

Aunt Martha's Head Start- 
Park Forest 

23485 South Western Avenue 
Park Forest, I L 60466 

Aunt Martha's Head Start- 
Richton Park 

4800 Sauk Trail 
Richton Park, IL 60477 

Children's Home & Aid Society 
of IL-Englewood Family Center 
Head Start 

5958 South Marshfield Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60636 

Children's Home & Aid Society 
of IL-Enelewood Family Center 
Parent-Child Center 

5958 South Marshfield Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60636 

Children's Home & Aid Society 
of Il^-VIVA Family Center 
Head Start 

2516 West Division Street 
Chicago, IL 60622 
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The Center for Successful Child 
Development Head Start 

4848 South State Street 
Chicago, IL 60609 

Garfield Head Start 

30 West Garfield Boulevard 
Chicago, I L 60609 

St. Paul Head Start 

4644 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60609 

Toward Teen Health: 
School-Based Adolescent 
Health Centers 

Bogan-DuSable Adolescent 
Health Center 

4934 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, I L 60615 

Crane Adolescent Health Center 

2245 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60612 

Orr Adolescent Health Center 

730 North Pulaski 
Chicago, IL 60624 

Toward Teen Health: 
Peer Power/AOAN Programs 

Chicago Public Schools 

400 West 69th Street 
Chicago, IL 60621 



Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention Services 

Family Focus-Our Place 

2010 Dewey Street 
Evanston, IL 60201 

Hull House Association 

4439 South LaCrosse 
Chicago, IL 60638 

NIA Comprehensive Center for 
Developmental Disabilities 

151-153 West 75th Street 
Chicago, IL 60620 

Rev. Henry Ruckcr Memorial 
Service Organization 

8400 South Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60620 
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Parents Too Soon: 

Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Aunt Martha's Youth 
Service Center 

23483 Western Avenue 
Park Forest, IL 60466 

Catholic Charities of Chicago 

10809 South State Street 
Chicago, IL 60628 

Children's Home & Aid Society 
of IL-Englewood Family Center 

5958 South Marshfield 
Chicago, IL 60636 

Christopher House 

2507 North Greenview 
Chicago, I L 60614 

Demicco Youth Services, Inc. 

1 180 North Milwaukee, 2nd floor 
Chicago, IL 60622 

Harris YWCA 

6200 South Drcxel 
Chicago, I L 60637 

Latino Youth, Inc. 

2200 South Marshall Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60623 

Marillac Social Center 

2822 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60612 

South Suburban YMCA 

178 East 155th Street 
Harvey, IL 60426 

Youth Service Project, Inc. 

3942 West North Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60647 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention & 
Pregnant ft Parenting Services 

Chicago Commons Association 

Miles Square Community Center 
124/125 North Hoyne, Suite 105 
Chicago, IL 60612 

Family Focus- La wndale 

3600 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60623 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention Services 

McHenry County Youth 
Service Bureau 

101 South Jefferson 
Woodstock, I L 60098 



Parents Too Soon: 
Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Children's Development Center 

650 North Main Street 
Rockford, IL61103 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Preventions 
Pregnant & Parenting Services- 
Family Focus-Aurora 

325 East Galena Boulevard 
Aurora, IL 60505 

Lutheran Social Services 
of Illinois 

1901 First Avenue 
Sterling, IL 61081 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention Services 

Fulton County Health 
Department 

700 East Oak Street 
Canton, IL 61520 

Planned Parenthood of Decatur 

3021 North Oakland Avenue 
Decatur, I L 62526 

Planned Parenthood of 
East Central IL 

318 West Washington, 3rd floor 
Bloomington, IL 61701 

Tri-County Urban League 

317 South MacArthur Highway 
Peoria, IL 61605 

Parents Too Soon: 
Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Family Service Center of 
Sangamon County 

1308 South Seventh Street 
O Jpringfield, IL 62703 



Kankakee School District #111 

1498 East Court 
Kankakee, IL 60901 

McLean County Health 
Department 

905 North Main Street 
Normal, IL 61761 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention & 
Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Bethany Homes, Inc. 

220 11th Avenue 
Moline, IL 61265 

Children's Home Association of 
Illinois 

51 1 North East Madison 
Peoria, IL 61603 

Mental Health Center of Cham- 
paign County 

600 East Park, P.O. Box 1640 
Champaign, IL 61824 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention Services 

United Front, Inc. 

601 West Washington Street 
P.O. Box 544 

Cairo, IL 62914 



Parents Too Soon: 

Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Comprehensive Mental Health 
Center of St. Clair County 

1919 State Street 

East St. Louis, IL 62205 

Egyptian Public and Mental 
Health Department 

R.R. 3, Box 90A 
Eldorado, IL 62930 

Southern Seven Health 
Department 

R.R. l.Box 53A 
Shawnee College Road 
Ullin, IL 62992 

Parents Too Soon: 
Primary Prevention & 
Pregnant & Parenting Services 

Mental Health Services of 
Southern Madison County, Inc. 

50 Northgate Industrial Drive 
Granite City, IL 62040 

Shawnee Adolescent 
Health Center 

811 West Main Street 
P.O. Box 726 
Carbondale, IL 62901 




Funding Partners 



A unique partnership between the 
Illinois Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services and 
the Pittway Corporation Charitable 
Foundation established the Ounce in 
1982. Their continuing commit- 
ment is deeply appreciated. Many 
other public and private donors have 
invested in Ounce programs since 
that time. Each of them brings dif- 
ferent kinds of resources to the fund- 
ing partnership. 

This patchwork of support 
makes it possible to develop and test 
new program models and strategies 
and to continually improve the way 
we work with children and families. 
We would like to recognize the indi- 
viduals, corporations and founda- 
tions listed here who contributed to 
the Ounce during fiscal year 1993 
(July 1, 1992, through June 30, 
1993). Their generosity helps to 
keep the public/private partnership 
healthy and growing. 



Individuals 

Rosemary and John Bannan 
Donna and William Barrows 
James Biegel 

Arleneand Marshall Bennett* 
Gerda and Saul Bernstein 
Barbara and Richard Boberg 
Mary and Ronald Booscy 
Kathleen and John Buck 
Phyllis and Howard Cohen 
Tracey A. DcSalvo 
Edwin W. Eiscndrath 
Lee A. Freeman, Sr. 
Dr. Dianna Grant-Burke 
Julie and J. Parker Hall 
Jayne and Stephen Hanauer 
Marcia "Rusty" Hellman 
Marshall M. Hollcb 
Deborah and Edgar D. Jannotta 
George B. and Barbara Javaras 
William Krug* 
Francine and Mark l>evy 
Magdalen Madden 
Paul Mctzger 
Michelle M. and 

Joseph J. Moravccek 
Judith and Stuart Musick 
Richard H. Needham 
Jill and Ronald Rohde 
Lorraine and James O. Rogers 
Kathryn Scntman* 
Terri and William Slaughter 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert J. Solnit 
Philip Spertus 
Harrison I. Steans 
Karen and Edward Tenner 
Anne L. and John Tuohy 
Samuel Weinstein 
Bcrnicc Wcissbourd 
Robert B. Wilcox 
William E. Wolf 
Dr. Billie Wright Adams 
Ann and Docia Zavitkovsky 

* (lift in honor of the wedding of 
Kathleen and John Buck 



Corporations and Foundations 

AT&T Foundation 
Barker Welfare Foundation 
Bell, Boyd & Lloyd+ 
Carpetland U.S.A., Inc.+ 
Thc Annie E. Casey Foundation 
The Chicago Community Trust 
Chicago Foundation for Women 
Arie & Ida Crown Memorial 
Gaylord Donnelley 1983 Gift Trust 
The Richard H. Driehaus 

Foundation 
Ernst & Young 
Jamee and Marshall Field 

Foundation 
GATX Corporation 
The Harris Foundation 
The Robert Wood Johnson 

Foundation 
McMastcr-Carr Supply Company 
Micky & Mc+ 

Thc Northern Trust Company 
The Albert Pick, Jr. Fund 
Pittway Corporation Charitable 

Foundation 
Polk Bros. Foundation 
Relations Foundation 
Sara Lee Foundation 
Dr. Scholl Foundation 
Sonnenschein Nath & Rosenthal 
The Tcsuquc Foundation, Inc. 
Woods Charitable Fund, Inc. 

+Gift-in-Kind 



Financial Statement 



The Ounce of Prevention Fund 

Statement of Operating Revenues and Expenses 

July 1. 1992-June30, 1993 

Revenues 

Illinois Department of ( Children and Family Service*. S 6,706,668 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 3,002,547 

( Corporations, foundations, Trusts, and Individuals 1,113,551 

Illinois Department of Public Aid 407,471 

Illinois Department of Public Health 234,823 

Illinois Department of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 201 ,105 

Interest and Odier Revenues 485,058 



Total S12.151.223 

Expenses 

Parents Too Soon $ 5,980, 1 38 

Head Stan 3,066,713 

The Center tor Successful Child Development 1,51 0,796 

Toward Teen Health 901,330 

Kids PF.PP 242,974 

Wells Community Initiative 201 ,105 

Other Programs/Special Projects 14 8.981 

Tota j $12,052,037 





The Ounce of Prevention Fund 

138 West Randolph, Suite 2200 ocgf COPY AVAILABLE 

Chicago. Illinois 60601 
312/853-6080 9 ? 



